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Efforts to understand the relationship between gender 
and school administration have usually focused on explaining the 
limited numbers of women administrators. Explanations of leadership 
style differences have stressed sex-role socialization theory, though 
some researchers suggest that the structure of power, opportunity, 
and social proportions in organizations strongly influence individual 
behavior. In the latter view, women are negatively affected by the 
structural niche they occupy. Other writers suggest that biological 
and societal forces contribute to gender differences in moral 
development and interpretations of life experience. If so, there may 
be differences in the relative importance female and male 
administrators ascribe to various competencies demanded by their 
jobs. Also, the general pattern of these differences would remain 
consistent across roles. Data for this study were gathered through 
the Maine School Administrator Competency Survey which was sent to 
all school administrators in the state in 1986. The response rate was 
61 percent of all school principals and 66 percent of all 
superintendents (100 percent of female secondary principals and 
superintendents responded). This study explores differences and 
similarities in how women and men administrators view the competency 
demands of their jobs. The results are summarized in three tables. 
While most differences were stat tically insignificant, women 
demonstrated higher perceived competency demands across 
administrative roles. Also, women scored significantly higher on 
people-related and cognitive competencies and attributes, while the 
few areas in which men were higher are related to "things" and 
conflict (facilities management, computer usage, and collective 
bargaining). Included are six references. (MLH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper reports the results of research on the competencies and 
attributes perceived as demanded in their jobs by male and female elementary 
principals, secondary principals and superintendents in Maine, Based on data 
gathered through the Maine School Administrator Competency Survey administered 
to all administrators in the state in 1986, this study specifically focuses 
on differences and similarities in how women and men in school administration 
in Maine view the competency demands of their jobs. The degree to which 
gender differences are mediated by structural elements is assessed by 
comparing competency demands across roles. 

This is a descriptive study representing a beginning effort to explore an 
extensive data base spanning the full range of roles and the full population 
of school administrators in a single state, 

RATIONALE 

Many of our efforts to understand the relationship between gender and 
school administration have focused on explaining the limited numbers of women 
in. administration (Adkison, 1981; Estler, 1975). 

Essentially the low numbers, particularly at the superintendent and 
secondary principal levels (generally less than one and ten percent res- 
pectively) have made other issues sorcewhat moot. Relative to background and 
performance, research reviews have .indicated that women principals tend to 
have greater classroom experience, have been higher achievers than men 
academically and are viewed by their staffs as slightly stronger than their 
staffs on many dimensions of leadership (Estler, i975; Fishel and Pottker, 
1977), The studies noted in these reviews which go beyond the demographics of 
school administration tend to focus on single roles such as elementary or 
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secondary principals because of the origins cf data bases in professional 
association associated with roles and the difficulties of collecting original 
data across roles. 

The explanation for differences in leadership style have most often 
focused on sex- role socialization theory (Adkinson, 1981)* Ranter (1977), 
however, suggests the structure of power, opportunity and social propor- 
tions in organizations strongly influence individual behavior. She argues 
that given the structural niches ia which women are often placed they tend to 
be negatively affected in the distribution power, opportunity and numbers. In 
looking at school administrators, we look at a group of women who, struc- 
turally, are not typical of the majority of women in the organizations in 
which they work. In terras of the formal structure, as principal or super- 
intendent, she would most likely have greater formal power and opportunity 
than female and male teachers in the same organization. However, relative to 
administrative peers the female administrator is by definition a numerical 
minority in proportions that become increasingly rainiscule as we increase in 
grade J - /el of schools administered or hierarchical level within the district 
structure. Thus, her theory would suggest that we would expect to see gender 
differences in behavior across roles as a function of the proportion of women 
at each level. One observation she makes of those low in numbers is chat they 
are more visible in their roles and that they must work harder to prove their 
competence. In short, majority group members may be assumed competent until 
proven otherwise, while numerical minorities—those who look different from 
the norm— may often be assumed less than competent until they prove otherwise, 

While the focus of this study is primarily a descriptive one and not a 
hypothesis-testing one, this review nevertheless suggests some speculation 
about likely gender-related outcomes. A number of writers, exemplified by 
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Carol Gilligan (1982), suggest biological and societal forces contribute to 
gender differences in moral development and consequently in the interpretation 
of life experience. If so, we could expect to see differences in the relative 
importance female and male administrators would ascribe to various compe- 
tencies called for in their jobs. Further, we could expect the general 
pattern of those differences to remain consistent across roles. 

We might, for example, expect higher emphasis on communication and 
interaction skills on the part of women across roles as opposed to relatively 
higher emphasis by men on political and budgeting skills. However, if, as 
structuralists such as Ranter (1977) might suggest, or' nizational and role 
demands shape the nature of perceived competencies, we could expect to see 
high variation across roles and little by gender, 

METHODS 

The data for this study were collected using the Maine School Adminis- 
trator Competency Survey which was administered in 1986 to provide descriptive 
information relative to the revision of Maine administrative certification 
standards. The purpose of the policy study was to gain more empirical under- 
standing of: 

1. The degree to which competencies were generic across roles or role 
specific. 

2. The degree to which competencies demanded varied by level. 

3. Variation in time usage across roles and levels, 

4. The relationship between £mjrces of preparation and perceived 
effectiveness. 

The survey was sent to all administrators in the state with the endorsement of 
major professional groups and the state Commissioner of Education and Cultural 
Services. The survey yielded responses for 61 percent of all public school 
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principals, and 66 percent of all superintendents. One hundred percent of 
female secondary principals and superintendents responded. While limited to a 
single state, the data base Is unusual in permitting comparisons across roles. 
Inasmuch as comparable efforts tend to be based in professional associations, 
they typically focus on a single ;:ole. These data permit comparison across 
nine administrative roles. This paper represents the results of initial 
efforts to explore this extensive data base relatxve to gender implications 
specifically related to full-time elementary and secondary principals and 
superintendents . 

The section of the survey relevant to this specific study consisted of 
fifty-two items describing specific administrative competencies and 
attributes. Respondents were asked to rate each of the first forty-four 
skills or competencies on a four point scale relative to the level of 
expertise in the particular competency called for in the individual's current 
job. The final eight items, also rated on a four point scale relative to the 
demand on the job, represented personal attributes such as self-esteeir , 
sensitivity, commitment to students, conceptualization and analysis skills, 
and tolerance of ambiguity. The entire list of competencies and attributes is 
included in Table 1. 

The items were based on literature review described in greater length in 
Macdougall and Estler (1987), review of similar effort in other states, and 
generation by educational administration faculty at the University of Maine. 
The initial lists of items were reviewed by a group of field-based adminis- 
trators and modified further in organisation, format and content in response 
to their reactions, strengthening the face validity of the instrument. 

As noted previously the population upon which this study focuses includes 
full-time principals and superintendents in Maine in 1986. Broken down by 



gender and level the respondents include 135 male elementary principals, 36 
female elementary principals, 61 male secondary principals, 4 female secondary 
principals, 78 male superintendents and 6 female superintendents. While the 
numbers of female secondary principals and superintendents appear Low for 
purposes of statistical analysis, it is important to note that they represent 
the full population of each group with a 1C3% return rate rather than a 
sample* The data were analyzed using analysis of variance to test mean 
differences by gender within roles. Given the racial composition of Maine 
workforce at 99% Caucasian, race was not used as a variable in the data 
analysis as would be appropriate if there were sufficient numbers for inter- 
pretation of the interaction between race and gender. 



RESULTS 

The results of this study are summarized in Table 1 which lists the 
competencies and attributes for which data were scught and the mean responses 
broken down by gender and role — elementary principal, secondary principal and 
superintendent. It sho*s a preponderanc * of higher female mean responses than 
male — 46, 49, and 45 of 52 item respectively are higher than their male 
counterparts for female elementary and secondary principals and superinten- 
dents. However, most of those differences were not statistically significant. 
Elementary principals showed the highest number of statistically significant 
mean difference with 14 of 52 items. Secondary principals and superintendents 
had 4 and 2 items respectively that were statistically significant relative to 
gender differences. One could read these results as suggesting greater- 
homogeneity in perceived competency demands at increasingly higher levels. Or 
they may simply reflect the statistical 'demands of higher differences for 
statistical significance with lower numbers. In addition to means, Table 1 
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includes standard deviations, notations regarding significance levels and an 
indicator for means in which men produced a hxgher mean than female counter- 
parts. The data in Table 1 suggest that both gender and role are related with 
the perception of competencies demanded in each role. 

The specific content of statistically significant items allows more 
direct exploration of earlier speculations regarding outcomes. Table 2 
highlights those competencies showing statistical differences in mean 
responses by gender. The table lists each significant competency with the 
higher group and level of significance identified by role. Each of the items 
in which the mean responses for women were significantly higher could be 
classified as related more to instructional leadership and related human 
relations skills than to traditional management methods. The two items for 
which men had significantly higher means in at least one of three roles were 
insufficient to suggest a pattern. While the higher male response to 
"financial planning and monitoring'* among superintendents might fit our 
speculation, the higher male response among elementary principals to 
"understanding adolescent development processes" may not. (It may in fact 
simply reflect a disproportionate representation of male principals in 
elementary schools with higher grades.) It seems interesting to note that the 
two competencies for which two roles had significantly higher female responses 
were "conceptualization skills" and "analysis/problera-sclving skills." 

While not statistically significant, the content of the relatively few 
items for which men indicated higher expertise demanded in their jobs than 
women might allow furfhsr exploration for patterns. Table 3 lists all 
competencies in which the mean responses were higher for male administrators 
than female administrators. The table also indicates the job group and 
significance level, if appropriate where men had higher means. The difference 
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from the items listed in Table 2 which listed those in which women's responses 
were significantly higher than men's is striking. While it is important to 
remember that most of the differences in Table 3 were not significant, a 
pattern is clearly suggested. The two itemc, for example, in which men had 
higher means in all three job groups were "understanding collective bar- 
gaining processes and issues," and "facilities planning, maintenance and 
operation." "Understanding the use' of computers for management, information 
and planning" included higher male means for both elementary and secondary 
principals. These results have intentionally been presented with an effort to 
minimize interpretation. The low numbers of women in two of thxee job groups 
and the limited numbers of statistically significant differences call for some 
caution in moving toward sweeping generalizations. However, the patterns do 
raise some interesting questions which should call for at least some playful 
speculation in the following discussion. 

DISCUSSION 

The results presented in the previous section raise several questions 
related to interpretation: 

1. Why are the female mean responses higher than men on an overwhelming 
proportion of items? 

2. What meaning can we infer from the decreasing number of gender related 
differences at increasingly higher levels? 

3. What meaning can we infer about patterns of differences in male and 
female administrators relative to the content of the items on which 
they differ? 

The preponderance of higher female mean responses in three roles must be 
viewed with a conscious awareness of the original data source — a survey 
seeking self-reports on the degree to which numerous competencies are demanded 
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in each role. Th-8, they represent perceptions of demanded competencies which 
may or may not reflect actual demands. Kanter suggests reasons to expect both 
perceived and actual differences in competencies demanded, however. 

In relation to the perceptions of administrators themselves, Kanter' s 
theory would predict those in the numerical minority to feel greater internal 
and external pressure to prove themselves. Thus, even if there were similar 
external competency demands on male and female administrators, we might expect 
women to be more sensitive to those demands. However, Kanter 1 s theory would 
also predict that the external competence demands on numerical minorities 
would be greater given the assumption of competence among majorities, 

A third explanation based in filter theory (Estler, 1975) may suggest 
that the differences in perceived competency may reflect real differences in 
competence. If we looked at the careers of school administrators as a series 
of moves through increasingly narrow filters, through which a smaller group 
(male teachers) has traditionally had greater access than another (female 
teachers), it stands to reason that those chosen from the group with more 
limited access would represent a smaller portion of the group as a whole and a 
narrower more selective range of competence. 

The decreasing number of significant gender related differences at 
increasingly higher levels again may be explained in several ways. The most 
obvious is with caution — it may be a statistical artifact resulting from the 
low numbers of female secondary principals and superintendents. Perhaps with 
greater numbers similar differences might be evidenced at higher levels. I 
suspect this explanation is overly simplistic. Despite the low numbers, the 
standard deviations between male and female respondents in the higher level 
groups are often quite similar and show similar variation across competencies. 
I would not want to totally dismiss the possibility of the decreasing number 
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of differences at higher levels as being a function of small numbers. 
However, they may be real. If so, the power of role demands cannot be 
ignored. Each successive role culminating in the super intendency calls for 
greater experience in schools and greater certification requirements. Both 
are key mechanisms for professional socialization. Add to socialization, the 
real demands placed on roles by constituents, we could reasonably expect to 
see a mediation of gender related differences with progressively complex roles 
requiring greater experience and education. 

An alternative explanation to socialization is the homogeneity argument 
which would assume that as the level of discretionary decision making 
increases so, too, would homogeneity in hiring. In other words people would 
hire those like themselves to be trusted with discretionary decision making, 
so that the women passing through each successive filter would be more similar 
in values and background to those above them than women not selected. 

Despite the similarities that might be produced by role demands and 
training, the pattern of content differences based on gender is fascinating if 
mostly statistically insignificant. Typically women are higher at a 
statistically significant level on people-related and cognitive competencies 
and attributes while the few areas men tended to be higher are those related 
to "things" and conflict i.e. facilities management, computer usage, and 
collective bargaining. Again, It is important to remember that, on average, 
the two groups were generally more similar than different especially among 
secondary principals and superintendents. However, the extremes do seem to 
fit numerous sociological and psychological theories of sex-role socialization 
and pfiychological development. 

In summary, the most marked outcome of this study was the consistency of 
higher perceived competency demands by women across administrative roles. 
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This could reflect higher internal expectations, or higher external demands 
female administrators. Regardless of explanation women in administration 
expect themselves to use more skills and knowledge in their jobs at a higher 
level of expertise than their male colleagues. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the elementary principalship , the next 
most striking outcome is the similarity of male and female responses within 
roles. This suggests the strong influence of the job itself in shaping 
competer-y expectations. Finally, where gender differences did occur, they 
were striking in the degree to which they fit current theories of sex role 
development. 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN RESPONSES TO ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCY DEMANDS IN CURRENT JOB BY ROLE AND 



Key: O-not applicable 

l m 8<me expertise required 
2~»oderate level of expertise reanir^d 
3«hlgh level of expertise required 
significance * P<#05 
** P<*01 
M*male average higher 


Elementary 
Principals 
Male Female 

jt"JUIJ H^JO 


Secondary 
Principals 
Male Female 
H=6l N«4 


Superintendents 
Male Female 
N»78 N-6 


1* understanding the purposes of x 
education $D 


2.74 2.78 
.51 .54 


2.69 3.00 
.53 0 


2.91 2.83(M) 
.33 .41 


2. understanding teaching and ins true- x 
tional delivery strategies SD 


2.83 2.94 
.43 .23 


2.74 3.00 
.51 0 


2.61 2.67 
.51 .52 


3, understanding curriculum design x 
methods g D 


2.46 2.64 
.64 .54 


2.49 2.75 
.65 .50 


2.40 2.50 
.63 .55 


4. understanding curriculum development x 

SD 


2.56 2.83 
.62 .45 


2.74 2.75 
.54 .50 


2.62 2.83 
.61 .41 


5. understanding curriculum evaluation x 
methods gg 


2.51 2.61 
.65 .60 


2.64 2.75 
.58 .50 


2.59 2.67 
.59 .52 


6. understanding of school system x 
and roles 59 


2.55 2.75 
.70 .50 


2.62 2.75 
.64 .50 


2.92 3.00 
.27 .00 


7. conceptualizing, communicating x 
and suscaining a common mission SD 
(goal and priority setting) 


2.63 2.72 
.61 .57 


2.59 3.00 
.64 .00 


2.94 3.00 
.25 .00 


8. understanding parental, comrau- x 
nity, state and national contexts SD 


2.35 2.42 
.67 .60 


2.48 3.00 
.70 .00 


2.69 2.83 
.57 .41 


9, fostering positive climate and x 
discipline sd 


2.90 3.00 
.31 .24 


2.97 3.00 
.18 .00 


2.65 2.83 
.58 .41 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 

MEAN RESPONSES TO ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCY DEMANDS IN CURRENT JOB BY ROLE AND SEX 



Key: 0*not applicable 

1- some expertise required 

2- moderate level of expertise required 
3=»high level of expertise required 
significance *P<.05 

**P<.01 
M-male average higher 


Eleaentary 
Principals 
Male Female 
N-135 N=36 


Secondary 
Principals 
Male Female 
N=61 N=4 


Superintendents 
Male Female 
H-78 N-6 


10. understanding political theory and its ap- x 
plication in building support for education SD 


1.84 2.11 
.86 .85 


2.08 2.75 
.78 .50 


2.62 2.83 
.56 .41 


11. using supervision as a staff improvement x 
and evaluation strategy SD 


2.81 2.81 
.47 .47 


2.74 3.00 
.51 .00 


2.69 2.83 
.52 .41 


12. assessing individual and institutional x 
sources of stress SD 


1.76 2.17** 
.88 .85 


1.82 2.50 
.76 .58 


2.04 2.17 
.79 .75 


13. application of methods to reduce indivi- x 
dual and Institutional sources of stress SD 


1.73 2.17** 
.92 .81 


1.92 2.50 
.74 .58 


2.00 2.17 
.74 .75 


14. understanding individual behavior in x 
organizational settings SD 


2.27 2.64** 
.77 .59 


2.44 2.75 
.67 .50 


2.59 2.83 
.61 .41 


15. financial planning and monitoring x 

SD 


2.22 2.33 
.69 .63 


2.39 2.50 
.61 .58 


2.95 2.67*(M) 
.27 .52 


16. proficiency with legal issues x 

SD 


1.82 1.81(M) 
.67 .71 


2.04 2.25 
.76 .96 


2.59 2.67 
.67 .52 


17. managing time effectively x 

SD 


2.75 2.75 
.49 .50 


2.64 3.00 
.61 .00 


2.84 2.83(M) 
.29 .41 


18. understanding personnel systems: e.g., x 
roles, recruitment, evaluation, and SD 
staff development processes 


2.59 2.72 
.58 .45 


2.64 2.75 
.48 .50 


2.87 3.00 
.3/ .00 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 

MEAN RESPONSES TO ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCY DEMANDS IN CURRENT JOB BY ROLE AND SEX 



Key: O«not applicable 

X"sOK expercxse reqmrea 
2-aoderate level of expertise required 
3**hlgh level of expertise required 
significance * P<.05 

4Hk J>£ fll 

M-nale average higher 


Elementary 
Principals 
nuc resaxe 
N-135 N-36 


Secondary 
Principals 
saxe roaxc 
N=61 N»4 


Superintendents 

U.1 A 1 — 

naxe r cw axe 
N-78 N-6 


19* understanding collective bargaining pro- x 
cesses and issues SD 


1.55 1.47(M) 

fin 7n 
• oU ./U 


1.67 1.00(M) 

Aft 1 1 *\ 
•Do 1.13 


2.74 2.67 (M) 

c.9 Q9 

• 3Z ,3Z 


20. understanding decision making strategies x 
and techniques SD 


2.62 2.78 

CO AO 

• 33 «4Z 


2.69 3.00 
•4/ .uu 


2o82 3.00 

/.o nn 
•4Z .UU 


21. coordinating and scheduling-keeping the 

organization functioning well SD 


2.72 2.81 

en An 

•3U .**U 


2.84 3.00 

h 9 nn 
•**Z .UU 


2.64 2.67 

A ^9 
•30 »3Z 


22. communicating role of management tasks x 
in context or eaucacionai goais ou 


2.33 2.50 

A ^ *\A 
.03 •3D 


2.38 2.50 

A A Sft 
.00 .30 


2.65 2.83 

• 33 


23. facilities planning, maintenance and x 
operation SD 


2.07 1.97(M) 

09 R A 

• OZ .30 


2.21 2.00(M) 

AA 1 1 R 
•DD 1.13 


2.47 2.33(M) 
An 

•0U «3Z 


24. understanding measurement tools and methods x 
ior ccl tuy lug biuucni pcLiULinaiiLc ou 


2.38 2.47 


2.25 2o48 


1.91 2.33 


25. understanding measurement tools and methods x 
for certifying staff performance SD 


2. 49 2.58 

Aft c: c 
•OO .33 


2.48 2.75 

A 7 vi\ 


2.50 2.67 

AA «*9 
•04 .3Z 


26. structuring feedback mechanisms for indi- x 

• 1 i 1*_B f\ T\ 

vlduals and the system SD 


2.19 2.53* 
.76 .74 


2,28 2.75 
•61 .50 


2.29 2.50 
.69 .55 


27. anticipating occupational trends and their x 
educational implications SD 


1.43 1.53 
.83 .81 


1.87 2.50 
.81 .58 


1.90 2.17 
.80 .57 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 

MEAN RESPONSES TO ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCY DEMANDS IN CURRENT JOB BY ROLE AND SEX 



Rev: O«mot until i ith til m 

1- some experitise required 

2- **oderate level of expertise required 
3*hlgh level of expertise required 

ftl miff mum * P^-OS 

** P<.0i 
M-aale average higher 


Elementary 

P T lor* i rati ft 

Male Female 
N-135 U-36 


Secondary 
Princioala 

Mm Wm> A ia%» Mt »' 0 

Male Female 
N-61 H-\ 


Suoerlutendeutfi 

Male Feaale 
N-78 N-6 


^.u . ajJL7xyxiX|J cVaXUa LI UU aim pxaiuixixg luuucio /w 

aid methods SD 


2.14 2.19 
.77 1.01 


2.31 3.00* 
.67 .00 


2.41 2.50 
.65 .55 


9 Q ^ iinHprQfflnH i net t"ho nca of f*omnnt"PT*c fni* x 

x • UIIUC J» 9 WCll 111 X 11q C LlC UOC w A. V- V Ul £s U i UL «» 

management, information and planning SD 


1.71 1.47(M) 
.79 .77 


2.02 1.75(M) 
.72 .96 


2.08 2.33 
.68 .52 


ju • xxomiixiig wiin dii u}jgii luxim a 

SD 


2 80 2.94 
.50 .23 


2 82 3.00 
.43 .00 


2.87 3.i)0 
.44 .00 


* 1 rtrtnon 1 ri/y f a^fl iral \r wi t* h CT line anH v 
Jif CUUbUl ting clLcClXVciy WxL.ll giUU^b allU *\ 

individuals SD 


2 81 2 92 
.42 .28 


2 79 ^ 00 

i. % 1 J -J a \J\J 

.49 .00 


2„86 3.00 
.45 .00 


32- oonduofc i n<f r%TQ(\\ic£.i vp mpf»£in£^ x 

SD 


2.81 2.86 
.42 .35 


2.69 3.00 
.56 .00 


2.90 3.00 
.38 .00 


JJ • ptUVXllXllg cLlcLLlVC IccUUdLK tU XUipiUVC W 

individual performance SD 


°. 79 2.92 
.44 .28 


2.82 3.00 

*m %\J *m —f • \J\J 

.43 .00 


2.76 3.00 
.49 .00 


_ rftrnmnn'f raf 1 nj oral 1 v and In writing * X 

SD 


2.79 2.94* 
.44 .23 


2.80 3.00 
.44 .00 


2.87 3.00 
.41 .00 


35. directing and motivating adults x 
effectively SD 


Z./l 2.89* 
.50 .40 


.54 .00 


•> ft 7 ^ nr^ 
.37 .00 


36. sensitivity to and understanding of x 
group dynamics SD 


2.55 2.81* 
.61 .52 


2.56 3.00 
.59 .00 


2.78 3.00 
.42 .00 



"hSUR 1 (Continued) 

MB AH RESPONSES 10 ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCY DEMANDS IN CURRENT JOB BY ROLE AND SEX 



Key. 0-not applicable 

1 *soue exp^rltise required 
2«moclerate of expertise required 
3"hlgh level of expertise required 
significance * ?<.05 
** P<.01 
M-aale average higher 


Elementary 
Principals 
Male Female 
K-135 N-36 


Secondary 
Principals 
Male Female 
N-61 H-4 


Superintendents 
Male Female 
N-78 N-6 


37. understanding child dtvelopment x 
processes SD 


2.72 2.78 
.48 .48 


2.50 3.00 
.67 .00 


2.32 2.50 
.57 .84 


38. understanding adolescent development x 
processes SD 


2.42 2.08*(M) 
.83 1.08 


2.61 3.00 
.61 .00 


2.28 2.50 
.58 .84 


39. understanding adult dc . lopment x 
processes SD 


2.11 2.31 
.88 .86 


2.33 2.50 
.72 1.00 


2.22 2.50 
.68 .84 


40. understanding multicultural, ethnic and x 
gender differences and their implications SD 
for student learning 


1.70 1.86 
.87 .87 


1.82 2.00 
.79 1.41 


1.74 2.67** 
.73 .52 


41. understanding specific handicapping condi- x 
tions and their effects on learning SD 


2.14 2.42* 
.77 .65 


2.23 2.50 
.62 1.00 


1.90 2.00 
.66 .63 


42. understanding needs of gifted students x 

SD 


2.16 2.33 
.70 .59 


2.16 2.50 
.64 1.00 


2.00 2.00 
.60 .63 


43. understanding social problems and their x 
effect on students and families SD 


2.42 2.70* 
.65 .47 


2.48 3.00 
.57 .00 


2.22 2.33 
.70 .82 


44. awareness of school and con jtmity x 
resources to meet special student needs SD 


2.34 2.39 
.67 .69 


2.36 3.00* 
.63 .00 


2.37 2.33(M) 
.72 .82 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 

MEAN RESPONSES TO ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCY DEMANDS IN CURRENT JOB BY ROLE AND SEX 



Key: O-not applicable 

1-soae expertise required 
2*moderate level of expertise required 
3-hlgh level of expertise required 
significance * P<.05 
** F<.01 
&*nale average higher 


Elementary 
Principals 
Male Female 
N"135 N~3o 


Secondary 
Principals 
Male Female 
N-61 N-4 


Superintendents 
Male Female 
N-78 IBrii 


45* sensitivity, empathy x 

SD 


2.40 2.67** 
.52 .48 


2.52 2.75 
.54 .50 


2.38 2.50 
.52 .55 


46. positive self-image, self-confidence x 

SD 


2.68 2.81 
.47 .40 


2.74 2.75 
.44 .50 


2.74 2.67(M) 
.45 .52 


47. commitment to students x 

SD 


2.87 2.94 
.35 .23 


2.82 3.00 
.39 .00 


2.77 3.00 
.42 .00 


48. conceptualization skills x 

SD 


2.30 2.54* 
.55 .51 


2.20 2.75* 
.51 .50 


2.46 2.83 
.53 .41 


49. analysis/ problem solving skills x 

SD 


2.44 2.74** 
.53 .44 


2.39 3.00* 
.53 .00 


2.69 3.00 
.46 .00 


50. tolerance of ambiguity x 

SD 


2.14 2.42* 
.62 .65 


2.25 2.75 
.65 .50 


2.32 2.67 
.69 .52 


51. tolerance of differences x 

SD 


2.50 2.47(M) 
.55 .51 


2.49 2.75 
.54 .50 


2.50 2.83 
.55 .41 


52. a sense of justice and its application x 
to administration SD 


2.60 2.64 
.55 .49 


2.74 3.00 
.48 .00 


2.69 3.00 
.49 .00 
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TABLE 2 

1 

COMPETENCIES SHOWING SIGNIFICANT SEX DIFFERENCES IN MEAN RESPONSES BY JOB GROUP 



Survey Question 


Elementary 
Principals 


Secondary 
Principals 


Superintendents 


Assessing individual and insti- 
tutional sources of stress 


Female** 






Application of methods to reduce 
individual and institutional 
sources of stress 


Female** 






Understanding individual beha- 
vior in organizational setting 


Female** 






Financial planning and monitoring 






Male* 


Structuring feedback mechanisms 
for the individual and the system 


Female* 






Applying evaluation and planning 
modes aad methods 




Female* 




Communicating orally and in 
writing 


Female* 






Directing and motivating adults 
effectively 


Female* 






Sensitivity to and understanding 
of group dynamics 


Female* 






Understanding adolescent develop- 
ment processes 


Male* 






Understanding multicultural, 
ethnic and gender differences 
and their Implications for 
student learning 






Female** 


Understar <ing specific handi- 
capping conditions and their 
effects on learning 


Female* 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 

COMPETENCIES SHOWING SIGNIFICANT SEX DIFFERENCES IN MEAN RESPONSES BY JOB GROUP 



Survey Question 


Elementary 
Principals 


Secondary 
Principals 


Superintendents 


Understanding social problems 
and the effect on students and 

fan{ 1 4 AO 
1BU11X 1CD 


Female* 






AuprpnAflfl ftf flrhnnl And commu— 

nWQi CUCDD Ul D^&IWX QUU UWIWUU 

nity resources to meet special 
student needs 




Female* 




Sensitivity f empathy 


Female** 






Conceptualization skills 


Female* 


Female* 




Analysis/problem solving skills 


Female** 


Female* 




Tolerance of ambiguity 


Female* 







* pZ-05 
** p^.01 

lender listed with the significance level is that with the higher mean response. 
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TABLE 3 

COMPETENCIES WITH MEAN RESPONSES HIGHER FOR MALE ADMINISTRATORS 



Competency or Attribute 


Job Group Where Hale Responses Higher 


Understanding the purposes of 
Education 


Superintendents 


Financial planning and monitoring 


Superintendents (p£05) 


Managing time effectively 


Superintendents 


Understanding collective bargaining 
>rocesses and issues 


Elementary and Secondary principals 
i>u per in Lena en to 


Facilities planning, maintenance 
and operation 


Elementary and secondary principals 
Superintendents 


Understanding the use of computers 
for management, information and 
planning 


Elementary and Secondary principals 


Understanding adolescent development 


Elementary principals (pi. 05) 


Awareness of school and community 
resources to meet special student 
needs 


Superintendents 


Positive self-image, self confidence 


Superintendents 


Tolerance of differences 


Elementary principals 



Note: With the exceptions of those noted above, female administrators con- 
sistently bad higher mean responses to the level of expertise demanded 
by their present jobs relative to 52 competencies and attributes 
(listed in -Table 1). Unless otherwise indicated, male-female dif- 
ferences relative to the above competencies were not statistically 
significant. 
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TABLE 3 

COMPETENCIES WITH MEAN RESPONSES HIGHER FOR MALE ADMINISTRATORS 



Competency or Attribute 


Jfib f*T*011f) Utioro Mill A DaonnnoAo UA mUa« 


Understanding the purposes of 
Education 


Superintendents 


Financial planning and monitoring 


Superintendents (d^. 05 ) 


Managing time effectively 


Superintendents 


Understanding collective bargaining 
processes and issues 


Elementary and Secondary orincioals 
Superintendents 


Facilities planning, maintenance 
and operation 


Elementary and secondary principals 
Superintendents 


Understanding the use of tomnuters 
for management, information and 
planning 


c4j.cuicuuciLy alio dccoudary prmcipaxs 


Understanding adolescent development 


Elementary principals (p^.05) 


Awareness of school and community 
resources to meet special student 
needs 


Superintendents 


Positive self-image, self confidence 


Superintendents 


Tolerance of differences 


Elementary principals 


Note: With the exceptions of those noted above, female administrators con- 
sistently had higher mean responses to the level of expertise demanded 
by their present jobs relative to 52 competencies and attributes 
(listed in Table 1). Unless otherwise indicated, male-female dif- 
ferences relative to the above competencies were not statistically 
significant. 



